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. ' Educational Goals' 

Ihis paper outlines an empirical study (Flar^agan & Russ-$ft, 1975a) of 
the, educatj^o^ai experiences and requirements of individuals as a partial 
basis for formulating educational priorities and, goals* ?.rom many points of 
view the most vt±id approach to evaluatiag the adequacy^and appropriateness 
of present educational goals and programs is in terms of the performance of . 
the school's graduates*.. Much anecdotal evidence 'is. available on graduates 
-of various schools, buj: there are few comprehensive studies systematically 
relating educational experiences with subsequent performance 'in important life 
V^les. ' ^ ' ♦ ' • ' 

To define the educational goals that are important for all students to 

achieve and also to identify- these goals that are important to only certain' 

students, the American Institutes for , Research conducted an in-depth ihte'rview 

follow-up of Project TALENT participants. Project TALENT (Flaaagan et;al,, 

196«i, 1966^, 19>7X; Shaycoft et.^1., 1963) was initiated wifrh the testing -Df 

4QQ, 000. high schooA students in the Spring of I960.. Based on the. two day 

testing, each student's record 'consists of individual arid composite scores 

on a*|)attery of tests of abilities and information, responses, to an interest' 

\ . ^ ' ^. 

inventory, as well as information' on family background, current activities and 

future' plans. The present study used the informatfion from this two day 

testing in 1960, and collected new data using 3 hour interviews with each 

30-year-old participant. ' ' . . - 



Method 



Subjectrs The sample consists of' 500 men and 500 women who are repre- 
sentatiye "bf the .entire population of 15-year-olds In tfie United States in 1960 
The sSmple was chosen from among' the Project TALENT participants. The 
Project TALEltT group* consists of a stratified random sample ot approximately 
4% of all students, who were enrolled in grades 9-12 in 1960. ;x In 10% of the 
schools, Proj*ect TAfiENT participants also included special sample of all 15- • 
year-old^ whO' were enrolled in grades 1-8 in 1960 or who' had ^already left 
school in those particulal: school districts. Cases were drawn from tke TALENT 
files so that the sample. would be self-weighted 

* Sixty-seven percent of the original sample participated in the study. 
Using a stratified random procedur,^, replacements for* thos^ cases that wer^ ^ 
not locdted, declined or were uoiavailabld for the interview* were selected' 
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to retrain the characteristics of the initial sample with respect to grade 
level in 1960, -region of the country, reading comprehension and socio-eco- 
nomic status. , * 

Materials .The first several sections of the interview dealt with 
experiences in school from elementary school through any post-secondary edi|- 
cation or trainings Thd^ later sections of the interview were devoted to 
•curren£ situations and future plans* The framework for the sections on 
current life was based on the 15 dimensions of quali^ of lite as identified 
by Flana^^n and Russ-Eft (1975b) in a cVtTical incident study. 'Figure 1 
presents the resulting components. ' 

i^rocedures The participants^wer^ located and contacted by the project 
staff in Palo Alta. The interviewing program was adminisitered thro^igh 
coordinators .and interviewers in uniyersrities and other institutions through- 
out the United States and in Eiirope, Africa, the Middle East, Asia and 



South America. Interviews w^re conducted for, the most, part in the inter- 
viewee ' s 'home or in the office* of the. interviewer . • , ^ 

t Results and Discussion 
/ . 

Ratings of Importance and Satisfaction of Quality of L>fe Dimensions 
In Tables 1 and 2 appear the.fcross-tabulatioifs of importaifce and satisfaction 
for the fifteen quality 6i lif e^^l^^nsiona. there are nine coiftponents that 
more than three-fourths of these^ young people .report as either important or^ 
very important'.to. their 'quality of life. On.six-of these# 80%, or. more of • 
both the men and the t^omen', who rate the component a^ either important or 
very important, are either satisfied or yery satisfied with th^ir present 
status on this component. Th'^e six components include healths , ^ spoase , 
job , ^children t parents and siblings , and close friends . For two pf the 
remaining tfiree,' developing^ maturity and material well-being , th(e, ctfrres-^ . . 
ponding figure is 70%. Intellectual develppment is thg one comppnent^ that ; 
three-fourths or more of the 30-year-olds regard as important .ot^very impor- 
tant iko their quality^ of life, but as few as 59%' of the .men and' 50-% of the 
women are satisfied with their status *on it. ^ ' , • « . -/ ^ • 

The remaining six component^ are rated as' important 'or very ipiportant 
to their quality of life by only about half o£ these young people.' ,For three 
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FIGURE 1 , 

• * 
« ^ 

^lomponents Comprising Quality of Life/^ 
PHYSICAL *AND MATERIAL WELL-BEING , 

A. Material well-being and financial security 

H^iri^ good food, home, possessions , comforts, 
and expectation's ot thesQ for the future. Money 
,and financial security are typically important 
factoids. For most people filling these needs ^ 
is primarily related to their efforts or* those 
of their spouse. . . t 

B. Health and personal safety -i 

/ . 

Enjoying freedom from sicknesj5,~ possessing 
physical and mental' fitness, avoiding accidents 
. • and other health* hazards. Problems related to - 
alcohol, drugs, d;eath, and aging are-^also- 
included.* Ef f ective. treatmen^^of health problems 
^ is a large component. 
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RELATIONS WITH OTHER PEOPtiS \ 
C. Relations with spouse (girlfriend or boyfriend) 

V 

B^ing married or having a girlfriend or boyfriend, 
►'me relationship involves love, companionship, 
sexual satisfaction, understanding, communication, 
appreciation, devption, and contentment. 

J). Having and raising children 

Having children and becoming a par^t. This re- 
lationship involves watching* their development, 
spending time with them and enjoying them. Also 
included are things like molding, guiding, helping, 
appreciating, and learning from them and with 
them. 

E. Relations Vith parents, siblings, or other relatives 

Slaving parents, siblings, or other relatives. 
In these relationships* one experiences communi- 
^cating with or doing things with them, visiting, 
enjoying, sharing, understanding, being helped by 
and Tielping them. ^The feeling^o'f belonging arid 
having someone to discuss things with is a large 
component. 

F. Relations with frie^iris 

Having close friends. In thes6 relationships one 
shares activities, ^.nterests and views. Important 
aspects of ^hese relationships involve being accept*- 
6d, visiting, giving and receiving help, love, 

ti^ust, support, and' "guidance. . 

, - ■ - V • ■ ^ ■ - ■ ■ 
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Components Comprising Cjuality of Life 

SOCIAL, COMMUNITY, AND CIVIC ACTIVITIES 

V 

« 



G. Activities related to ^helping or encouraging other 
* people 

Helping or encouraging adults or children (other 
than relatives or close friends)-. This can be 
done through one's effort©, as an individual or as 
a 9iember of some organization, such as a church, 
club, or volunteer group, -Tthaft works fc^r'the 
benefit of other people. > 

Activities relating to local and national govern- ^ 
ments ^ - ^ ^ * , ' 

Keeping informed through the media; participating 
by voting and otJ;ier communications; having and 
appreciating one's political, social, and reli- 
gious freedom. One component of this includes 
having living conditions affected by regxalation, 
laws, procedures, ah'd policies of gqveming , 
agencies and. the individuals a'nd groups that 
* influence and operate them. 

PERSONAL, DEVELOPMENT AND FULFILLMENt 

I. Intellectual developpient ,J 

Learning, attending school, acquiring desired 
' knowledge and mental abilities, graduatittgv *and 
problem solving^ Other aspects involve^ 
improving understanding, comprehension or appre- 

* Cviati-on ii? an intellectual area through activities' 
\ in or out of school. . * 

\ 

J. Personal Ainder^ tending, and planning * , 

\ JDevelopdjig and gaining orientation, purpose ^ -and 
'guiding principles for one's life. This may 
involve becoming more tjiature,- gaining insight into 
' »and.*^pteptanc^ of one's assets aM limitations, 
experiencing '>ajid awareness of personal* growth 
and development, and realizing the ability to 
''influence the course of one's life significantly. 

* It also includes making decisions and planning 
lifA activities and role's. For some people, a 
major component arises from religibus or spiritual, 
experiences or activities. 
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K. Occupational role (job) ^ * i 

. - . Having interesting, challenging, rewarding, 

worthwhile work in a job or, home. This includes 
doing wel^^ using i^ne's abilities^ * learning- and 

■ • producing,' obtaining i^eco^nition, and^ accomplish- 
ing on the job. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

L. . Creativity' ^nd jpersonal expression^ 

Showing ingenuity, originality imagination in 
mtfsic, art, writing, handicrafts, drama, photo- 
graphy, practical or scientific 'matters or every-* 
day 'activities. This also^' includes expressing 
oneself through a collection',* a personal project, 
or an accomplishment or achi'evement-. 



RECR;EATION 

M. ' Socializing ^ ^ ' 

Entertaining at home or 'elsewhere, attending 
parties or other social gatherings, meeting new 
pddple, interacting with otliers.* It may * - 
, include participation in socializing organiza- 
tions and clubs . " ' 




N. Passive and observational recreational- activities^ 



^Participating in various -kinds of passive' recrea- 
tion, .such as watching teleyision, listening to • 
music, reading, g^ing to the i»tr^€is, and going ^ — 
to entertainment or sports eyents. It also involves 
appre<ilating the art -and beauty in many aspects of 
life.' '^^ 

0. Active and participatory recreational activities 

Pattitipatlng in various kinds of active recreation, 
such as spofts, hunting, fishing, boating, camping, 
vacation travel,* and sightseeing, etc.* Thi^ may 
also involve playti^ng sedentary or active games, 
singing, playing an instrument, dancing, vacjting,/ 
etc." ^ 
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TABLE 1 



Cross-Tabulation for 500 Males of Ratings* on Importance and Ratings on Satisfaction 
• ^ for the 15 Quality .of Life Dimensions j 



Rows: Very Satisfied = VS 

' Satisfied = S « . 

• Moderately Satisfied = MS 
Only Slightly Satisfied = OSS 

* Not At All Satisfied = NAS 

* No Response = NR 

"% 
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Table 1 (contO 

Cross-Tabulation for 500 liales of Ratings on Impoi^atice and Ratings on Satisfaction 

for the^5 Quality of Life Dimensions 



Rows: 



Very Satisfied = VS 
Satisfied = S 
Moderately Satisfied - MS 
Only Slightly Satisfied = OSS 
Not ^ At All Satisfied ^ NAS 
No Response = NR 



Columns: Very Important = VI 
Important = I 
Moderately- =Impor-tant = MI 
Only, Slightly> Important =.^SI 
Not At All Importajit = NAI 
No* Response = NR 
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TABLE 2 



Cross-Tabulation f or 500 Females o£Ratings on Importance and Ratings on Satisfaction 

for the 15 Quality of Llffe Dimensions ■ . , • 



Rows: Very Satisfied = VS 
Satisfied = S 
Moderately Satisfied = MS v 
' . Only Slightly Satisfied = OSS 
Not At, All Satisfied^ = NAS 
• ' No Response = NR 
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Rows:. Very Satisfied = VS 
Satisfied = S 
Moderately Sabisfie<r= MS 
Only Slightly Satisfied = OSS 
Not At Air Satisfied = NAS 
No 'Response = NR 
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Cross-Tabulation for *500 Females of Ratings on Importance and Ratings on Satisfaction 

for the 15 Quality of Life Dimensions 
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of these components, more than 70% of the men and women who rated a component' 
as important or v^ry important report 'that they are satisfied *C)r very satis- 
fied with their present status. These three components include passive . recrgatTon 
active recreation/ and so<^ali2ing . The remaining ^hree components are helping 
of her people ^ for which the corresponding fugure on satisfaction witK present, 
activities is a little more than 60%; creativity for which it is a-little 
les-s^than 60%; and particip^ion in government for which it is somewhat less 
than 50%. " * • ' ^ . ^ 

As aji overall generalization of these data, it seems that'juost of these. 
30-year-olds are off to a good sta^t in life and ar^ doing quite well with 
respect to the things/that are most important to them. They do indicate that 
they would like to do better in areas of intellectual development . developing 
maturity and material well-being . * In addition, certain people would like to ^ 
improve* in the areas of government , creativity and helping others' . It is 
hoped that social programs can be, improved and^modified to enable them to achieve' 
greater* satisfaction in the areas^hat - are of importance to them. ^ 

The Contribution of Education sCertainly education^ has contributed to the' ' 
lives of these men and women in^many differetit ways. At least 63% of men * 
and 53% of the women have, at age 30, -received as much or more educatipn than 
they expected as'^te*-year-old. The educational experiences, provided by the 
high schtTdls- wereljreported as being used by at'^least some members of the 
sample. HoweVer, the skills rgpprted ^as bei^g .Aised moist frequently were in 
"^he dreas of mathematics, busirtfess education ,-f,lan^afge arts, home economics, 
and industrial art3. In the future, at least T^Af the sample plan to obtain 
-additional education to improve their occiipational role in terms of advancement 

a different career. Thus^ * these people plan to improve onfe aspect of their 
qixallty of life through education* ^ 

There are, however, some areas in which education could contribute in- ^ 
added ways to the lives of these people. An earlier paragraph in this ^section 
indicated ^ome -quality of life areas in which educational programs could be- 
improved.^ In addition, the participants themselves reported several areas in^ ' 
which they nejecfed more educational experiences. • In terms--of courses, that they 
wished^they had had, men most frequently reported industrial' arts , vocational 
courses, mathematics and science, whiie women report^^^^siness education, 
foreign languages and fine arts. 6f the men and women who attended^ college. 
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24% reported that they were only "slightly prepareci^ or ."not at all prepared" 
for .college- Some of the most frequently mentioned ways in which "btiese college 

|pe\ple lacked in their preparation involved language^ arts , mathematics, study 

■skdlls, science, and maturity- Finally, the data on occupational expeQj:atlcms 
at\d> outcome indicated a need for some additional » programs in the schools. Only 
about 13% of the men are in the same career groups that they chose as 15- 
year-olds. About 19%' of the women are in the same careet group that they • ^ 
expected in 1960. The larger percentage for women results mostly from those 
in the group of housewives. It should be noted that 39% of these people now 

^report that, as. a teenager, they understood the educational tequirements of a 
job "only slightly well" or "riot well at all," In addition, almost 25% of 
these men and women report a low leyel of understaniiing of Jtheir own abilities 
and interests when they were a teenager. Improved programs in the schools wpuld 
have enabled these students to formulate more realistic goals for their 
occupations^ and their- future lives. ^ * • * . 

Studies of Individuals To ^understand both the positive and negative 
contributions and the many opportunities missed, it is essential to read each • 

'of these life histories carefetilly. In developing practical procedures for 
evaluating and communicating'^th'e significance of these histories, an abstracting 
method has evolved that enables most of the relevant data from the two days 
of Project TALENT testing as^ t^ 120"page three-hour interview to be con- 
densed to, a four to six pag^^tj^ractt ' ' 

kt this poinMri'tiW, we are nearing completion'of the abstracts for a^^l 
1000 participants, B^sed on a sample of 200 abstracts, Flanagan (1975) 
reported on the five* most common. problem areas, . ^ 

Vocational guidance was badly needed by these students and^ rarely 
adequate. It was judged to have been seriously inadequate for 88 percent 
of the b4ys and 75 percent of the gil?ls. Although it can^ be hoped- that 
there has bep^' some Improvement in the voca,tional giSi^ance services in the 
secondary &chool9~since the time these young people -w^re in school, recent 
information obtained in working with students, in secondary schools -suggests, 
thae much further improvement is needed. / ' 

n||| Hfv of teaching had an important effect orr the present quality of" 
lifeWc many of these students. For the boys, good, and bad effects were 
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about even. For th^ girls,' the good^ef lEects clearly outnumbered the bad. 
With the present oversupply of tedchers it should be possible to replace 
those who, the students report, arfe "just doing it for the money" with interes- 
ted, motivated, and well- trained personnel. * '< , 

^ ♦ r 

Individualized instruction is clearly a m^jbr nee^K throughoat the nation 'a 
schools* » The futility^ and sham of haying students spend time, year- after year, 
oi\, materials they cannot read or learn from, or, for some others, on materials 
they already know, miist be eliminated* This individualization .has been 
achieved in a number of schools and should be mandatory in all schools* 
It. is ^not intrinsically more expensive, but does require some organizational 
and planning changes in "many schools. 

V 

The curriculum available to these students is, in many instances, 
inappropriate and inadequate. Often, non-college bound students did not get 
the courses that would have been most valuable in improving their present 
quality of life. In sotpe^cases, courses such as industrial arts or auto 
repair might add to per-pupil costs • In other instances, courses in marriage 
or family problems could be added without appreciable changes in costs. 

Personal support and counsfe'ling concerning personal, social, and emotional 
problems was a critical need for more than a third of these students. Very ' 
few of them obtained appropriate help. Better teacher training in some of the 
principles of. emotional development and ready accessibility of professional 
help would make an important contribution to* the quality of life of many of 
these students. * • , * 

*■ r 

Because the analysis and interpretation of education's contribution to 
the quality of ]|ife of each of ^^^^ individuals is of great importance, 
plans have been made to continueico study these/ lives over a period of time. 
This program will involve a paiAl -or panels of some of the leading experts 
in edu'cational planning? Although'^at least fiye major problem areas have 
been defined quite clearly, it fs anticipated that, with the assistance of 
these expert^, some other dei^^ciencies may be identified. . With the help of 
this group,' specific plans for the improvement of education in various areas 
will be developed. , a ^ * " 
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